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A WINTER NIGHT STORY, 


PROM THE “ NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE,’ FOR NOVEMBER, 1821, 





‘Travertine in the North of Germany about the middle 
of winter, I was once overtaken by a snow-storm, and forced 
io take shelter for the night at an obscure inn, between 
Preetz and Kiel. It was a low house of one story ; and, as 
far as the storm allowed me to judge, of a mean and poor 
appearance. At any other time I might have scorned to 
alight there; but in my situation then, I was glad of any 
place, however paltry, that could shelter me from the pitiless 
storm. On entering | went into the kitchen to dry myself 
at the fire, and, found myself in much more comfortable 
quarters than I had reasen te expect from the outside appear- 
ance of the building. As soon as | entered, the hostess 
heaped more wood on the fire: its light crackling blaze, 
banished gloom from every corner, gave a cheerful appear- 
ance to the apartment; and, as [ toasted my feet at the fire, 
dressed in the landlord’s ponderous big coat, I laughed at 
the wind howling tn the north-east, and driving the large 
snow-flakes against the little windows. I soon found that 
my servants and I were not so/us (if | may use the expres- 
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sion without being indicted for a bull)---one or two more 
travellers had been forced in by the inclemency of the 
night. Laying restraint aside, we were soon on the very 
best terms, and passed a part of the evening pleasantly 
enough, in trying to settle which would be the best way of 
amusing ourselves for the remainder. Singing was pro- 
posed ; but no one could sing.—*‘* Gentlemen,”’ said an in- 
teresting-looking old man, who was sitting in a corner, and 
wore a tremenduous pair of spectacles on his nose. “ Gen- 
tlemen, if you will allow a poor wandering bard to make the 
attempt, I will try for an evening to entertain you. Ye may 
have heard prettier narratives, perhaps but ‘ the will must 
be taken for the deed.’ ” This frank proposal met our 
wishes. We seated him in the host’s large chair beside the 
fire ; we heaped on more wood, till the cheerful blaze 
reached the very top of the chimney—we gathered round 
the fire in silence, and the old man having taken a good dram 
of hollands to rise the spirit within, thus began the recital 
of ** The First Spring.” 

‘¢ Autumn was coming on, when Adam and Eve de- 
scended weeping from the heights of Paradise. ‘They were 
quitting its gay blooming flowers, and verdant prairies ever 
smiling in the robes of spring, for a dreary and desolate clime 
—and its woodlands and brakes where innocence loved to 
sport, were to be exchanged for wild forests already struck 
with the curse of the Creator. Their look was lost in ter- 
ror at the gloomy depth of the valleys they were henceforth 
to inhabit. A drizzling haze spread itself before them, 
exhaling a freezing dampness which chilled their blood, and 
covering the whole country with a veil of a cold pale 
whiteness. Eve turned round : Adam turned back likes 
wise ; and both, for the last time, cast in mournful silence 
a long and lingering look on Paradise. Light airy clouds 
were hovering over it, gilded with the last rays of the set- 
ting sun. The cherub had lowered the point of his flamy 
sword. He raises it again, and seems to shut out hope for 
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ever. At the sight a faintish sickness entered her heart, 
and the first cold shivering ran through the veins of our 
common mother. 

‘¢ They descend from the mountain amid the darkness of 
night. They hear the crash of the hurricane among the 
trees, and the torrents sweeping over the pointed cliffs, and 
foaming and dashing from rock to rock, and hurrying down 
to the bottom of the valley ; behind them, like the light- 
ning, glistens the terrible sword of the cherub. Its distant 
blaze dimly and partially flashing on the savage scene 
around them, throws on it an appearance even still more 
awful and terrific. By its light they distinguish their own 
shadows stretching themselves far before them. At the 
sight they are troubled ; Eve is seized with new fear. 

‘¢ When they had reached the bottom of the valley, the 
angel of the Lord approached them. ‘Adam,’ said he, 
receive these grains from Paradise: thou hast been com- 
manded to cultivate the earth by the sweat of thy brow :’ 
and he presented him some grains of wheat in the shell of a 
cocoa-nut. Immediately he takes flight. His sword cleaves 
the air with a noise like the roaring thunder, and is re-ech- 
oed with tenfold violence from rock to rock and from val- 
ley to valley. 

‘* Adam and Eve prostrate themselves on the damp 
earth ; darkness environs them, anu their prayer is wafted 
to heaven on the dews of the evening. Then they saw be- 
fore them, rising majestically above the pines of the moun- 
tain, the star of night sailing in all her glory, and following 
a steady course amid an ocean of pearls. For the first time 
was she a source of consolation to weary man. ‘The eyes 
of Eve are suffused with soft tears, and rising, she teaderly 
supports herself in the arms of Adam. 

‘* The propitious light of the moon enabled them now to 
perceive close at hand a grotto, hollowed out in the face of 
the rock. The ivy and the wild vine clambeved around it, 
and, falling back in long rich clusters, were washed by a 
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clear brook that trickled past, and the light branches undu- 
lating in the opposing stream, raised a soft gentle murmur 
inviting sweet repose. Adam and Eve felt as if invited to 
enter this asylum : they had learned to profit by the impul- 
ses which the unseen hand of Providence still vouchsafed 
them—they entered. ‘Their eyes were closed in slumber : 
light visions of bliss flitted around them, and dissipating the 
clouds of melancholy, brought consolation to their souls. 

*¢ The night was tranquil; but at day break Adam was 
awakened by the sobs of his wife. ‘It is then true,’ said 
they, looking around, ‘it is then true; we are banished 
from Eden—we have fallen, alas ! from our state of inno- 
cence.” They rose—again they looked at the scene before 
them—they wished to commence the labours of the day, and 
they had not courage to do so. Adam tried to soothe his 
companion, again to re-animate her soul with hope: but his 
pale cheeks, his quivering lips, his faltering voice, exposed 
whetwag mascine in his breast, and showed that the sentiments 
of his lips were far, far removed from the thoughts of his heart. 

‘¢ Meanwhile they sought for roots and wild herbs to sup- 
port exhausted nature. But here the trees were not clothed 
with that tender greenness which formed so fresh, so beau- 
tiful a feature of Eden reveling in everlasting spring. The 
foliage of the forest turned day by day ofa more sombre hue: 
even that was soon exchanged for the pale yellow dye of 
departing autumn. Already did the exiles hear the hurried 
rustle of the leaves, as the wind swept them along the ground, 
Eve, in gathering an apple, tore off by chance the frail 
bough which supported, and the dry leaves which surrounded 
it. ‘See,’ said she, trembling, to Adam, and pointing to 
the withered scene around, ‘see ! in gathering an apple have 
I stripped the earth of its fairest ornaments.’ 

‘*** Yet replied Adam, ‘all trees have not faded away ; 
look at the orange-trec, the holly, and the laurel: see how 
the cedar and the pine of the mountains still tower above the 
forest, covered with their rich, though gloomy foliage—the 
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simple ivy creeping over our rocky dwelling still rejoiceth US, 
as wé rise from slumber, with its dark-green leaves—and 
even the drooping branches of the willow beside the brook 
preserve still fresh the greater part of their covering.’ 

** But the time came, when the favourite weeping willow 
lost its pale foliage too. What then was the grief, the hupe- 
lessness, that sickened the hearts of our first parents! The 
flowers—the trees which were like companions in their exile, 
were ali faded or fast fading away leaving them solitary and 
helpless beings, amid bleakness and desolation; and they 
expected svun to see the orange, the laurel, and the pine, des« 
poiled also of their covering. Adam, however, in obe- 
dience to the angel, sowed towards the south the grains he 
had received from Paradise ; but this duty he performed 
more with the passiveness of despair than the light exuita- 
tions of hope. | 

*¢ Some days after he ts filled with astonishment and joy, 
at seeing a tender,braird peeping above the soil of the tirst 
feld laboured by man. 

*¢ Thus did the two spouses pass their first winter, ta- 
king charge of a little flock, and with pain and difficulty 
secking sustenance for themselves. In dreams were they 
taught the elements of the first arts necessary for life. It 
was thus they learned toifind in the fiint and woed the source 
of fire, by which they were warmed and cheered—that 
Adam was instructed to fashion the bow for preserving his 
flock from the wolves. It was thus that the lovely Eve was 
taught to load the distaff with the soft wool of her lambs. 

** One day Adam having uprosied a tree, was about to 
cleave it into billets. A sharp flint served him fora wedge, 
a large stone fora mace. Eve approaches him, holding in 
her hand a basket filled with roots and the produce of her 
rude dairy. She wipes the moistare from his burning brow 
with the sweet scented ieaves of the orange tree, and sooth- 
ingly allures him to take a little nourishment—a little re- 


pose. He seats himself on the trunk of the tree: Eve is 
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about to place herself beside him, but suddenly she ex- 
claims, ‘ Adam! hast thou sown here too the grains of para- 
dise P see—sce how their verdure shows itself in the midst 
of that withered-up spot, like the sun rising to the world af- 
ter along and stormy night!’ * No,’ said Adam, ‘1 have 


sown nothing here; what thou perceivest must be new 
grass.” It had grown in little tufts, under the shelter of 
the tree which Adam had recently struck dowa. Joy flush- 
ed the cheeks of his spouse; and throwing herself with 
rapture inte his arms, she exclaimed, *‘ Adam, God hath 
blessed thy labour—the sweat of thy brow hath moistened 
the earth as the dew of heaven; and the kindness of the 
Most High, hath fertilized it like the rays of the sun.’ 

*» Adam reflected a moment. * Eve,’ said he, * we have 
been blinded by grief. For some days past I have seen the 
banks of the rivulet clothed with fresh verdure, but my cast 
down soul heeded not what [saw. ‘Phy discovery, Eve, 
hath vanquished my doubts.’ Rising, they went onwards, 
sometimes embracing, sometimes stopping to look at the 
quickening scene around them 3;—suddenly they hear a 
nvise—they turned back— young ram was struggling in 
vain to exiricate his horns fastened in a thick tuft of the 
pliant cornel: it had been allured by the young shoots of 
that tree, its yellow flowers, and the buds already green of 
the cytisus. Adam disengaged it, and it bounded away te 
its fock. Eve sat down on the renovated turi: Adam sat 
down beside her—the hearts of both were bursting with joy, 
and with gratitude they offered up their prayer to heaven ; 
for they had seen the young buds of the cypress—they had 
perceived, for the firs time, the yellow flowers of the cor- 
nel-tree. Icy winter was melting away, and flowers, fair 
as the morning, were again visiting the earth. They ran to 
the bower near their grotto—it was bursting into verdure ; 
the willow was covered with buds, and all aroand was vari- 
egated and enlivened by the flowers of the wood-anemone 
and the primrose. 
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“From this time every day came to them loaded with 
new flowers, with new verdure. If perchance their hearts 
were at times puffed up with vain pride at this seeming re- 
turn of the days of paradise, their cheeks were soon suffus- 
ed with the blush of shame and repentance—z blush which 
mounted up to heaven, the place whence it had come. Then 
the recollection of the days of their innocence humbled 
their souls to the dust ; again they felt themselves solitary, 
insignificant strangers on the face of the earth, whose only 
wisdom was foresight—whose only happiness was hope. 

‘* Already were the trees half clothed with a foliage of 
the softest green; already those destined to furnish food 
to the exiled pair were covered with a snow of rich blos- 
soms ;—the sweetness of their odour perfumed all around, 
and seemed as incense offered to the Deity for the return of 
genial spring. 

*¢ One fine evening, after the labour of the day, thev sat 
themselves down at the foot of a palm-tree which grew near 
their rural abode. ‘The evening star was glancing through 
the branches, lightly waving ia the wind. The clear moon 
shone high in the cloudless heavens, and reflected in the 
babbling brook, seemed to tremble on the pure bosom of 
the water. Adam rises, urged*by a feeling of which he 
knew not the caus®, and softly disengages himself from the 
unwilling arms of his spouse: receding from her sight, he 
disappears in a grove of flowering pomegranates and al- 
monds, loaded with thetr fruit. 

“Soon however, he returned, holding a handful of the 
first ears of corn. He shows them exullingly to his. com- 
panion. ‘See?!’ said he, ‘the seed of Eden has Been fruit- 
ful even in the valley of tears!’ 

“Every thing around them was in harmony with the 
sweet pensiveness that possessed their hearts. All nature 
was caln—their minds were calm likewise. Suddenly that 
sublime silence is interrupted—from the bosom of the weep- 
ing willow the nightingale pours forth her notes of melody: 




































The first song of the nightingale breathed a spirit of joy 
over the earth. Tears, but they were tears of gratitude and 
joy, trickled down the cheeks of Adam and: Eve. The 
notes of the winged songster reached the bottom of their 
hearts. Unable to speak, they fall weeping into each other’s 
arms ; then, kneeling, they adore in silence the goodness 
and mercy of their God, who had breathed consolation and 
hope to their sinful souls—who had converted the wilder- 
ness around toa paradise worthy of the blessed.” 


G. H.- 


THE DREAM OF LOVE. 


Mr. George P. Morris, editor of ** The New-York La-- 
dies’ Literary Gazette,’’ some time since offered a pre- 
mium of $20 for the best Essay for his valuable Mis- 
cellany. The following is the Prize Essay from the 
pen of Charles Ludlow, of Richmond, Va.—Right 
essays were accepted by the committee appointed to 
judge of their merit and award the premium. 


- 

[ have seen a bubble blown into its circular and indescrib- 
able beauty ; on its brilliant surface were painted the most in- 
imitable pictures of light and iife ; graceful clouds floated 
in the bosom of the mimic sky ; a tiny sun irradiated the 
little world, and cast all the magic of light and shade over 
a landscape of most bewitching spiendor. A creation, bright 
as a poet could imagine, glowed Wvefore me 3 but a wave of 
the air broke the spell of its transitory, but beautiful exist- 
ance, and it was gone.—Ilt was like a dream of love. If 
there is one happy being in creation, it si the lover in the 
luxury of his visionary aspirations—if there is a single 
blissful moment, like a star sparkling in the shadewy fir- 




























mament of life, it is that which discovers 
affection to be natural. 
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a long nourished 
‘The moon, as she rides on through 


her infinity of space has not a greater efiect upon the ocean 
tide, than has the passion of love upon the tide of human 


thought—now permitting it to settle down into a state of 


temporary tranquility—again bidding it heave and swell, 


by the magic of its viewless power. 


be the world ? As a creation without light; yet 


Without it what would 


possessing 


it, as we do, how does it discompose the sober plans of rea- 
son ? How do the loftiest bulwarks of stern philosophy bow 
down and disappear before the fragrance of its breath? It 
is the poetry of thought, when reason slumbers on her state- 
ly throne, or wanders away in happy dreams. 
ly to be defined, for it seems in a perpetual halo of soft lights 


which dazzels while it fascinates the mind’s eye. 
the spirit what sun shine is to the fower—luring the frag- 
rance from its bosom, and bringing out all the energies of 


It is scarce- 


It is to 


its young nature, or as ‘he hand of beauty to the slumbering 


lute passing over the seen chords, till ** it doth discourse 


most eloquent music.’ 


[ had a young friend, just rising inte manhood—fiery and un- 


settled as the warrior steed in battle, his career was unguided 


by prudence or thought. 


A never failing flow of spirits made 


him always agreeable—he was full of sense and frolic. He 
could bring a tear into your eye, before the smile had left 
your lip—he was all hope and happiness. 

Suddenly he stood before me an altered being—his eye 
had grown melancholly and full of meditation. 


was often succeeded by a flash ; 
ed in the trembling tear. 


Its moisture 


and its fire again extinguish- 
He shunned the rude clamor of 


the bustling world, and would steal away into some solitary 
recess, and in the still shade of the forest ponder on the 
sweetness of his own sorrow. His mind became almost a 
world of itself, and thousands of visions rose obedient, at 


the call of creative 


thought—his soul lifted hieh on fan- 
cy’s wing, would explore in its wild and beautiful ca- 
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reer the fathomless regions of imagination, through all 
the variety of its magnificent domain. He loved—deeplys 
devotedly. It was more than love; it was adoration. The 
object of his passion was all that woman could be. There 
is no object, inall creation, half so splendid as such a being 
—the charms that are diffused through the whole universe 
seemed gathered together in her. 

When the sun is 21:1: down in the west, he leaves behind 
him a track of bright light, but it is insipid when compared 
to the light of her eye. The fragrance of the rose was not 
so delicious as the warmth of her breath—music could wake 
no melody like the thrilling tones of her voice. Her mo. 
tion was more graceful thau the heave of the sea or the 
change of the cloud, and the magic of mind, gleaming 
through all her words, and looks, and actions, shed around 
her a charm more grateful than Arabian incense. 

No wonder my hero bowed down before her ; no wonder 
that the sound of her voice was always in his ear, that her 
image was before him in his daily occupations, and bore a 
part in the mysterious changes of his dream—There was no 
affectation in her nature, and she confessed she loved hin— 
they seemed created for each other—and who would have 
believed that fate—but Iam digressing. 

There is something very melancholy in the reflection that 
any woman can die ; but to him that she should perish, was 
the very agony of despair. He had left her for a few days 
intending when he returned to have asked her hand. On the 
morning of his return, he sprang into the stage-coach in a 
most delicious reverie. He held no discourse with his fellow 
passengers, but wrapped himself up in a rich dream of an- 
ticipation. His heart was full of happiness. He thought 
himself as he entered his house, too happy for a mortal man, 
He was preparing to pay her. the first visit and dwelling in 
his mind her pleasing welcome, when her brother came to see 
him---he did not observe any thing peculiar about him at first, 
and not till the warm and affectionate shake of the hand was 
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over, did he notice that his eyes were filled with tears and a 
dismal, gloomy black crape hung from his hat. He started, 
and in a hollow voice that had a desolate dreariness in every 
tone he said. 

“ Elizabeth is dead!” 

At first he was not comprehended. A vacant, horrid 
laugh, that echoed strangely through the still room, was his 
only answer—then he repeated the words, and the features 
of my friend became pale and motionless as marble—then 
he sat downin a chair, and covered his face with his hands, 
but not a word—a breath broke the silence. There was 
something alarming in his calmness ; it seemed like the si- 
lence of the heavy, black cloud just before it launches its 
destructive lightning from its bosom. He beckoned, and 
wished to be alone. He was left in solitude. I would not 
profane the subject by any attempt at describing his feelings. 
There was a dark, horrible confusion in his mind, like some 
accursed dream glaring around him, and the night rolled 
away its long hours of sleepless agony. 

The next day was the funeral; and when the sun rose 
in his same glory, and all the ** pomp and circumstance” 
of day began to beam upon the face of nature, and the mer- 
ry voice of men sometimes came upon the breeze, and the 
carts rattled rudely along, and all around was business, and 
adventure, unaffected by the great event that had come like 
an ocean of scorching fire upon the paradise of his heart—he 
recollected, and he said, ** to-day is her funeral—her fune- 
ral’? His benumbed mind dwelt upon the words, but 
there was something undefined, and almost incomprehensible 
in them—She was to be burried at five in the afteruoon. 
The clock struck four—he put on his hat, and went steadily 
to her house. He thought twenty times he heard her sweet- 
ly-toned laughing voice, as he passed along. He turned his 
head once or twice to see if she was not at his shoulder, but 
there was nothing and he walked on. He saw the house, 
and his eye sought every window—but Elizabeth was not 
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there. He rang the bell—the servant came, weeping—he 
looked at him, and walked on—he passed into the parlor— 
the chair which she had occupied, when he was there before, 
was standing in the very same place—and there was her pi. 
ano—he almost thought he heard music—he listened 3; a sob 
from the next room came like ice upon his heart ; and he sat 
down. Her mother came into the room—her face was 
serene in grief, but the first burst was over, and she was com- 
paratively calm. She asked him if he would look at the 
corpse. He knew she was dead, but the blunt question shook 
every nerve in his frame, and seemed to breathe death upon 
his soul. He arose and followed the bereaved mother. 
There was an air of death in the apartment ; and a varnish- 
ed coffin was on the table, a white cloth flung carefully at 
the head ; a few friends sat and wept in silence, musing on 
the beauties and virtues of the being they were about to con- 


sizn to the cold earth. He walked up to the table, and 


stood as still and pale, and motionless, as the form that lay 
stretched before him. He would have torn away the veil 
that covered that face, but he could not—he felt that he 
might as well have attempted to heave a mountain from its 
rocky base. ‘The mother saw—she felt—a mother can feel— 
and she silently uncovered that beautiful countenance. It 
broke upon him in all its loveliness. ‘There was the same 
white forehead—the sleeping eye---the cheek that he had 
kissed so fondly---the lips that had spoken such sweet 
sounds---he gazed at her corpse with intensity of thought. 
Her living image was before him---he saw her smiling 
---he beheld her in the graceful motion---now her figure 
passed before him, beautiful in the mazy dance---and 
now he gazed into her full black eyes, and read unut- 
_terable things. He had aring on his finger, a present from 

her---he tried to speak---he looked at the ring, then at her--- 
agony swelled his heart; ne gave one long gaze---and look- 


* * x * 


ed nu more. 
He knew not how, but he stood by her grave ; and they 
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were bearing the coffin towards the dark narrow pit---a 
heap of fresh earth was piled at its siie. Some une 
said, ** Where are the cords ?” He heard the answer 
** here they are;” and then the coffin was gradually let 
down into the grave---it sat firmly on the ground and he 
heard a voice say, ‘* there, that is right---draw up the rope.” 
Then there was the sound, as if the orders were obeyed---in 
the act of doing it, a few grains of sand and pebble dropped 
upon the coffin---then all was still—then a handful of soft, 
damp, heavy clay, was shovelled down. Oh, that sound! 
that solemn dreary sound of utter desolation ! It broke the 
horrid speH that kept his voice silent and his eye dry---his 
lip began to quiver---a sob heaved his aching breast---large 
tears gushed from his eyes---he stretched out his hands in an 
agony of weeping and grasped an old quaker gentleman’s 
nose in the stage-coach, where he was sleeping, and gave 
occasion for Obadiah to obser¥e--- . 

‘¢ Verily, friend, when thou hast sufficiently amused 
thyself with my nose, perhaps thou wilt return it to its right- 





ful owner.” 
The whole horrible creation of his fancy passed away 


like a mist; his heart bounded within him, and he soon 
took sweet revenge upon those wicked lips that had been so 
cold and still, yet so beautiful, in the darkness of his dream. 


- 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 
FOR THE MISCELLANEOUS MAGAZINE. 


‘'ur mind of man cannot be restrained from retrospect, 
and his thoughts will frequently recar to former days. This 
delight of reviewing occurrences which have long since past 
is natural; for the scenes of childhood are often before the 
view of every one, and retrospect is often profitable. Man, 
when maturity-has ripened his mind, will meditate on his. 


youthful joyous sports, and oft will fancy he now is, where 
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he spent his most gladsome years. ‘The lawn on which he 
sported, and those who together with him enjoyed the cool 
summer’s breeze, or the wintery ice, are present in his ima- 
ginations, and the streams, which once wooed him to its 
banks. He fancies he can almost hear his voice reverberat- 
ing from the rocks, where once in joyous gaiety he sported. 
The tree, under whose alluring shade he reclined, when the 
noontide sun scorched, and no breeze stirred to refresh the 
enervated frame, he imagines he now sees. The friends 
dear to his heart, over whom perhaps the sepulchral tear has 
long since been shed, are now, he fancies, in his company, 
and his puerile companions, some of whom are now laid low 
under the valley’s sod, and now mouldering in their graves ; 
their company charm him, (in imagination,) equally as much 
as in former days. —This desire, to revert to scenes long 
past, is as natural as that to dive into futurity. Amidst the 
multitude of things which demand the retrospective view of 
man ; perhaps there is none, more calculated to impress his 
mind deeply, or that will conduce more to his edification, 
than the contemplation, of the first man, and his character. 
as he was originally formed. If his character be viewed 
at that time, we will be led, to exclaim in the language of 
the poet, “ Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis,”’ 
and the exclamation will be more forcibly uttered, upon con- 
sidering, how he fell, what joys he lost. Eden with sweet 
scented flowers, whose fragrance was borne on every breeze 
~—the birds which chaunted in harmony their songs, and man 
once perfect in every particular, is a subject, the contem- 
plation of which, is as edifying as any can possibly be. But 
alas! he fell from grandeur on account of his appetite for 
fruit, forbidden by the law of the Almighty. No sooner had 
he partaken of it, than all the vices, diseases, and calami- . 
‘ties of man flew, as out of the box of Pandora, and have 
since infested the hearts of mortals. All his former delights 
fled ; the fruit no longer was in his possession---the sacred 
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groves no longer echoed with his voice, mingling it in sweet- 
est melody, with the chaunts of the aerial tribe. Beneath 
the cool shade of some wide spreading tree, he would re- 
cline, and bedew the ground with tears of sorrow. Such 
was the state of man after his fall, and his alienation from 
God ; his food no longer grew spontaneously, but it must be 
attained by the sweat of his brow. And also since that era 
man has been averse to the service of his Creator, and all 
the incident misfortunes have come upen the world since 
that period. “ G@ mutatio, O mores!’ we must exclaim, when 
the ignorance of the world, its superstition and idolatry, 
break in upon our minds. A great part of the world, ever 
since man’s fall, has been involved in idolatry, and this too, 
of a most doleful kind. 


*¢ But look! the sun in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 


This is the Son of God ; he comes, bringing salvation to 
that fallen being, man-—he comes, enlightens the world, and 
makes the very stars to sing for joy, and the high pertals of 
heaven itself to resound with acclamations of gladness. 
This Son proclaimed Salvation; but his days were shortened, 
and the blood-stained cross now indicates to Christians that 
he died to save them. The joys of Heaven, and eternal 
happiness were placed by him before man’s view. —But how 
are they requited, despised, rejected. But some do enter 
and find eternal rest, and with angels now tune their voices 
to sing the praise of Him, who governs all things ; to whore 
ail obsequious bow in his lofty mansions— 


That God who darts his lightnings down, 
Who shakes the worlds above, 

What terrors wait his awful frown! - 
How wend’rous is his Jove.” 


SapHira. 
Princeton, WN. J. 





TRE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION. 


FROM THE EVANGELICAL AND LITERARY MAGAZINE- 


There is no occasion at the present day, at least among 
those acquainted with the subject for defending and illus- 
trating the general influence of Christianity.---Even those,. 
who deny its divine origin, and have at the same time any en- 
larged and philosophical notions of its character, so far from 
branding it with infamy, like the superficial and contempt- 
ible infidels of the last century, consider it the first among 
those systems of instruction that have been devised for the 
improvement and happiness of man. All ratienal philoso- 
phers, however little they may regard the Christian system, 
as a peculiar and exclusive method of salvation, admire the 
purity and pre-eminent wisdom of its precepts, and its 
adaptedness to give moral energy and dignity to the human 
character. It is too late to prefer to it the doctrines of a 
selfish and heartless philosophy. The skepticism of Hume 
would be looked upon by the rational speculators of the 
more modern schools, as little better than disingenuous so- 
phistry : the irony, upon which Gibbon prided himself, as 
unworthy of the term philosophical, by which he designated 
it ; and the impious wit of Voltaire, as wholly beneath the 
regard of a sober and rational enquirer. None of these 
weapons can any longer prosper, and those who venture to 
use them, only expose their ignorance, I do not say of re- 
ligion, but of infidelity, and can only awake the compas- 
sion of their opponents. They are in the hopeless condition 
of men, who ignorantly endeavour to maintain a petty for- 
tress in an enemy’s country, after their main forces have 
withdrawn and abandoned them. The ground, on which 
they opposed their reason to the principles of religion, has 
been fairly yielded as untenable. The more carefully and 
profoundly the analysis is pursued, the more perfectly is re- 
ligion found to coincide with the best interests and highest 
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réason of men. Such has been the true result of every 
controversy, in which the real character of religion has 
been fairly tried, from the time of our Saviour to the pres- 
ent. The truth is, religion has its proper seat in the heart, 
and in those deep and retired thoughts of God, by which 
we are changed into his image. fiere it shines by its own 
light, and to its possessor no reasoning is necessary to 
demonstrate its excellence. From this seai of jife it sends 
forth its illuminating aud cheering rays, and gives new 
vigour to every faculty of the individual mind, while in its 
more extensive influence it sheds a lustre upon every de- 
partment of social life.---Such is now acknowledged to be 
its character and tendency by those, who with least feeling 
of its autherity to command their own homage, have traced 
its history in its actual operations upon the minds of men, 
and by those, who have most thoroughly analysed its prin- 
ciples. One of the most interesting inquiries, which have 
led to contirm this conclusion of late years, respects its in- 
fluence upon literature, and the intellectual character of 
men. ‘The result of this investigation, asit has been pursued 
by some of the European philosophers and historians, most 
clearly demonstrates, that the Christian religion has been 
in almost every age, not less eiliciernt in giving energy to 
the speculative powers, and extending the triumph of human 
reason, than in purifying the affections of the heart. To 
those, whofrom a little superficial acquaintance with history 
and Gibbo: ’s ironical views of the weaknesses and absurdities 
of the earlier Christians, have been accustomed to charge 
only credulity and superstition upen religions these asser- 
tions may seem bold and even paradoxical. But more care- 
ful examination will shew, that even undegthe guise of 
credulity and superstition, principles of irressistable force 
were operating; that though religion for a time filled the 
moral world with clouds and darkness, it was only as the 
rising sun draws up and spreads over our heads the vapours, 
that had setteld upon the landscape : but shortly scatters 
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them from the face of heaven, and reveals with its uncioud~ 
ed lustre the full beauty and richness of the earth beneath.--- 
To show how this has been done in regard to the general 
progress of science and literature would require more time 
and space, than many essays would admit. But every one 
may judge of the nature of the effect produced by religion 
upon the character of the individual. 

Those, who have had frequent opportunities ef witness- 
ing its influence, must have observed how quickly, in many 
instances at least, it gives an impulse not to the moral feel- 
ings only, but to the whele mind of those, who conscien- 
tiously embrace it. The eye, that was once laeguid and 
unmeaning, become, suddenly animated and sparkles with 
intelligence. The understanding that has been slumbering 
in stupid sensuality is at ence awakened to new life. The 
influence of religion is felt and cbserved more especially 
among the uncultivated classes of society, and awakens te 
life and vigour numberless minds, that would otherwise have 
continued to slumber in unconscious terpor. Thus wé have 
seen men of no education and no reputation for talents in 
early life, apparently through the sole influence of religion, 
become bold and original thinkers, and able and eloquent 
preachers of the Gosple. Exainples of this are sometimes 
so striking, as very naturally to strengthen the belief, so 
prevelent in some sections and some religious associations of 
our country, of @ supernatural inspiration. But it is to the 
rational mana higher commendation of religion that its na- 
tural and necessary tendency, when conscientiously embra- 
ced, and deeply felt, is to produce this effect, to raise the 
thoughtless and sensual to a more self-conscious and spirit- 
ual existance. ~ 

That such must be the effect upon the intellect of the 
individual, may be shown by reasons very plain and obvious. 
Only a few considerations can now be suggested. 

The great principle, which lies at the bottom of the 
whole, undoubtedly is that religion establishes in the mind 
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a fixed and abiding principle of duty. Amidst the fluctua~ 
tions of sensuality, of passion, and interest, the religious 
man has something that is not subject to the unceasing chan- 
ges of the world. He has a resting place to which he may 
retire, a rock, on which his understanding may repose and 
recover strength, when otherwise all that his mind could 
fix on, would be unstable as the waves. His fixed and 
unchanging principles form a nucleus, around which his 
thoughts and feelings are clustered. Like the ideas of the 
ancient philosophers, they are the unalienable property of 
the soul, while the sanctions of religion give them an autho- 
rity and iufluence, which the abstractions of the philosopher 
could never acquire—The mind, that has been long run- 
ning from one object of desire to another, and kept down 
to the low level of sensual, or at least worldly gratifications, 
is fixed and begins to aspire to objects that call forth more 
constant and more preserving efforts. If begins to act con- 
sistently and uniformly. It begins to be built up to be 
edified in the order of the Gospel. This, it may be said 
indeed, does not imply a greater degree of mental activity, 
but it does imply a greater degree of consistency, and more 
of character in the operations and productions of the mind.--- 
And is this a matter of no consequence? Voltaire was a 
man of great activity of mind, of unceasing vivacity, and 
inexhaustible wit. But he had no character. Nothing was 
fixed ip his mind, but the principle of action, and the habits 
of change. It was but the ceaseless fluctuation of feelings, 
that swept away in its progress every thing elevated and 
permanent, and reduced all the fabricks of human wisdom, 
and the most splendid trophies of intellectual and moral 
power to the level of a sneering vulgar ridicule. 

How different from this was the character of Hooker or 
of Barrow. On their minds a consistent and harmonious 
structure was erected, on the firm and immovable basis of 
religious principle. Their whole intellectual effort was to 
build up, not to destroy. And the fabric was continually 
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becoming more ample, and more brightly illuminated with 
the light of divine truth. Every production was an index 
of principles, that were permanent, and partook of the 
character of itsauthor. ‘They were eminently men of cha- 
racter, and considered in this respect, even though inferiour 
In vivacity and wit, hew vastly superior must thew minds 
be Considered to that of Voltaire. 

But another principle intimately connected with this, is 
the habit of continual watchfulness and self-inspection, 
which religion enjoins. **Keep thy heart with all diligence,” 
is one of the most frequent and urgent exhortetions of the 
Christian teacher. It is an exhortation, too, obedience 
to which involves difficulties and produces eifects, which 
probably few have sufficiently considered. How often have 
metaphysicians complained of the intangible nature of the 
objects, with which that science is concerned? How strongly 
have they represented the difficulty of turning their thoughts 
inward upon themselves, and fixing their attention upon the 
fleeting operations of their own minds? These representa- 
tions, too, are not certainly without reason. But few philose- 
phers have considered that what they find so difficult in the 
prosecuting of scientific research with all their habits of at- 
tention, and minds carefully disciplined by education, is 
made the daily duty of the most uncultivated Christian, and 
urged upon him by the strongest obligations of conscience. 
He feels himself bound to keep his eye continually fixed 
upon what is passing within him, to bring to the perfect 
standard of the law of God every thought and the most hid- 
den motives of his couduct. He seeks by the most <areful 
meditation. as a matier of conscience, te call forth into 
distinct consciousness the most secret inclinations and pur- 
poses of his heart. ‘To do this, the metaphysician knows 
is a thing of no easy attainment, and the Christian knows, 
that it is one of the utmost difficulty.” But what 1 wish 
now to remark, is the eflect which it must necessarily pro- 
duce on minds unaccustomed to thought and habitually con- 
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troled by their senses and passions. It fixes the thoughts 
that were wandering, induces habits of continual reflection, 
and, what is more, it leads them, according to the exhorta- 
tion of St. Bernard, to withdraw from the world without, to 
retire inward, and thence ascend upward by prayer and 
meditation. It opens a new world within them to those, who 
had been accustomed to look only at the world without. It 
compels them to fix their thoughts steadfastly on the things 
that are not seen, and thus produces a power of attention, 
which is of the utmost importance in the cultivation of intel- 
iectual character. We are not apt to consider sufficiently 
how great this effect of conscientious self-examination must 
be upon the mass of Christians, or sufficiently to value that 
consistency of thought as well as feeling which it induces. 
The religious man will reason and judge not only more ho- 
nestly but more skilfully than the irreligious man, whose 
advantages have in other respects been equal and to their 
settled religious principles, as well as the difference of .edu- 
cation in other respects, we are to ascribe it, that the pea- 
santry of Scotland are so superior to the same classes in al- 
most every other country. 

It may be shown how important religion is, to the suc- 
cess of all general plans of intellectual inprovement. We 
are persuaded that they who refuse the aid of this powerful 
auxiliary, act as unwisely as the architect, who should build 
without securing a good foundation, and without sufficient 
cement. How just soever the proportions, and costly the 
materials, the building cannot sustain its own weight, and 
its fall disappoints all the fond hopes of the projector. 


i 


TAMERLANE AND AIDAR. 


AN ORIENTAL ANECDOTE. 


Arrer Tamerlane had extended his conquests over a 
great part of Asia ; after he had defeated and taken Bajazet 
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prisoner, and had almost daily added town to town, and pro- 
vince to province, till the names and descriptions of his ac- 
quisitions could scarcelybe contained in an hundred volumes; 
upon his return to Persia, he was attended by a Cheick of 
the name of Aidar ; who was not only a man of the greatest 
religion and virtue but also of a pleasant disposition, fond 
of domestic enjoyment and innocent hilarity. 

As the Emperor, at certain times, chose to unbend and 
seek the society of his subjects, he one day entered the 
house of Aidar. It was upon a family festival ; the whole 
of his children, their offspring and relations were assembled. 
The disguise of ‘Tamerlane secured him from the observa- 
tion of any, except the master of the feast ; who, after the 
salutations were over, taking the company into a large sa- 
loon, which opened into a beautiful garden, began a dis- 
course in the course of which, with great art, he introduced 
something which glanced at the advantages that each of his 
auditors enjoyed in their present situation, the pleasure and 
merit of confining our wishes to things within our reach. 
He explained to them how, by the assistance of ceconomy, 
mediocrity might be converted into affluence ; and concluded 
with an eulogium upon benevolence ; upon the adoration 
we should pay to the Omnipotent ; and the relative du- 
ties we should observe as members of the same state, pro- 
vince, or neighbourhood. To this mental entertainment 
succeeded a collation, at which the most undisguised mirth 
and genuine satisfaction seemed to reign. ‘The younger part 
of the company arose to dance on the grass-plats in the gar- 
den: the elder retired into arbours, furnished with cooling 
liquors, and passed their time in conversation. 

Tamerlane was enchanted with the day, it brought to 
his mind the pleasures of his youth, which the years that had 
since elapsed had, in some degree, erased from the tablets 
’ of his memory, and he fancied himslf again enjoying the fa- 
mily scenes that had passed in the place of his nativity. 
Next morning, when remembrance recalled the pleasing 
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vision, he thus spoke to the Cheick: ** Would to Allah that 
[ could divest myself of care: could spend my days in the 
same hilarity that I experienced in your domestic circle ot 
yesterday !” ** There was a time, ‘Tamerlane !” replied 
Aidar, “when thou mightest have done it: but alas! that 
time is past.” ‘* What hinders me from retrieving it ?” 
said the Emperor. 

‘¢ Ambition,” replied the Cheick, ‘a rage for foreign 
conquest, and the consequences of that passion. Great 
would be the merit of Tamerlane, in descending from the 
Persian throne and becoming the chief of a Parthian vil- 
lage, had he no duties to perform except those which relate to 
himself: but when he considers the confusion which his ab- 
dication would create : that benevolence which extends to 
all his subjects, that protection which it has been the busi- 
ness of his life to acquire a right to dispense to them, pre- 
cludes him from the attempt, and he must continue to hold 
the sceptre, long after that toy has lost its novelty, a mar- 
tyr to the repose, the safety, the good of the public. Hap- 
pier! far happier is the man, who having run his race with- 
out deviating from the common course, sits down in the 
evening of his day, contented with the few things which 
Providence hath been pleased to allow him ; and from the 
midst of his domestic circle, his friends and connexions, 
views the bustle of the world and the contention of man- 
kind, as he would those of a market or fair in which he is 
no longer desirous of becoming a purchaser; whose wish- 
es, bounded by the narrow space of his own dwelling, re- 
tire into his breast, in expectation of that awful moment 


which will render his mortal part the inhabitant of a still 
narrower mansion. 


~~ 


THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH 


Was ever esteemed of so high an importance, that we find 
Solon made a law that those parents should not be relieved 
or regarded in their old age, by those children upon whom 
they had neglected to bestow a yirtuous education. 
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The late Mr. Hervey, in his reflections on a Flower 
Garden, as an image ow a well nurtured mind, has the fol- 
lowing address to those concerned in the education of youth: 

—*+ How naturally does “this lead our cont emplation to the 
advantages which flow from a virtuous education, and the 
iniseries which ensue from the neglect of it. The mind, with- 
out early instruction, will, in all probability, become "ts like 
the vineyard of the sluggard.” If left to the propensities 
of his own depraved will, what can we expect but the most 
luxuriant growth cf unruly appetites, which in time will 
break forth in all manner of scandalous irregularities. — 
What but that anger, like a prickly thorn, arm n the temper 
with an untractable moroseness ; peevishness, like a sting- 
ing nettle, render the conversation irksome and forbidding ; 
avarice, like seme choaking weed, teach the fingers to gripe, 
and the hands ‘to oppress 3 revenge, like some poisonous 
plant, replete with baneful juices, rankle in the breast, and 
meditate mischief to its neighbour ; while unbridled lusts, 
like swarms of noisome insects, taint each rising thought, 
and render ** every imagination of the heart only evil con- 
tinually.”? Such are the usual products of savage nature, 
such the furniture of the uncultivated soul ! 

Whereas, let the mind be put under the ‘*nurture and 
admonition of the Lord ;”? let holy discipline clear the soil : 
let sacred instructions sow it with the best seed ; let skill 
and vigilance dress the rising shoots, direct the young idea 
how to spread, the wayward passions how to move. Then, 
what a different state of the Inner man will take place : 
charity will breathe her sweets, and hope expand her blos- 
sums; the versonal virtues display their graces, and the so- 
cial ones their fruits ; the sentiments become generous, the 
carriage endearing, the life honorable and useful. 

Yet trust not in cultivation alone. It is the blessing of 
the Almighty flusbandman which imparts sticcess to such 
labours of love. If God * seal up the bottles of Heaven,” 
and command the clouds to withhold their fatness, the best 
manured plot becomes a barren desert. a if He restrain 
the dew of his heavenly benediction, all human endeavours 
‘miscarry, the rational plantation languishes, our most preg- 

rant hopes from youth of the most promising geniuses, prove 
abortive. Their root will be as rottenness, and their blossom 
will go up as dust. Isa. v. 24. ‘Therefore, let parents plant, 
let fwtors water, but let both look up to the Father of Spirits,, 
for the desired i increase. 

























